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"VOX DOESH YOU PEDDLES? " — W. M. Cary. 



PRESS ODDITIES. 

The antiquary, " too often the collector of valua- 
bles that are worth nothing, and a recollector of all 
that Time has been glad -to forget," has never taken 
more delight in accumulating 

" A fouth o' auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty aim caps, and jingling jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets 

A towmont gude, 
And parritch pats, and auld saut lackets 

Before the Flood," 

than I in gathering from all available sources queer 
specimens of those tricks of language, usually called 
blunders, which the average reader is apt to pass 



over without notice. My collection of literary curi- 
osities is an unusually large one. It has served as a 
fund of amusement for a great many people, young 
and old, who have been allowed the privilege of in- 
specting my museum ; but, led by a charitable desire 
to share with the world at large, I have determined 
to display my treasures where they can be enjoyed 
by the greatest possible number — hence this display. 
I once sent to the printer an article in which 
occurred a well-known distich from Shenstone's 
" Schoolmistress." In the proof that was sent me, the 
lines read thus: 

" A little bunch of headless bishops here, 
And there a chandelier in embargo." 

The same printer took such liberties with texts from 



Holy Writ, that I often trembled to think how dim 
was his prospect of a happy life in the long hereafter. 
I had, in a paper concerning the horse, written out 
in a plain hand the 25th verse of the 39th chapter of 
Job. This wicked disciple of Dr. Faust made the pa- 
tient man of Uz say of the war steed, 

" He saith among the trumpets, Hay, hay; and he smelleth the 
bottle afar off, the thunder of the cannon and the shooting." 

The yachting reporter of the Tribune went to 
Bayonne, N. J., in June, 1867, to witness a regatta. 
The weather was very bad, and the man of the quill, 
anxious to air a little of his very meagre knowledge 
of rare words and expressions, accounted for the 
postponement of the race in these words — " For 
Jupiter Pluvius had taken the day for himself." The 
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printers, who were driven to distraction whenever 
they were called upon to set up his " kakographs," 
managed to explore the labyrinths of his scrawly 
pages with commendable success ; but what to make 
of the phrase which I have just quoted they could 
not tell. After much trouble, one of them, acting, as 
it were, under an inspiration, grappled with the dif- 
ficulty, and overcame it. The proof read, " For In- 
spector Harris had taken the tug for himself;" and 
that unblushing falsehood touching the mythical of- 
ficial would have gone into the paper unchallenged, 
had not the writer fortunately seen his proof-sheets 
before the forms were " made up." 

There seems to be nothing in a funeral to bring out 
all the latent foolishness there is in a man ; but how 
many thousands of people can still remember the 
World's great description of President Lincoln's body 
lying in state at the White 
House, and the correspond- 
ent's touching allusions to 
General Hunter's paper col- 
lar ! When Police Com- 
missioner Bergen died, the 
Times chronicled the ar- 
rangements for the funeral 
under the head of "Out- 
Door Sports ; " and on the 
very next day the Herald, in 
its account of the burial, 
had a great deal to say about 
"several private carriages 
who were attired in the hab- 
iliments of mourning, and 
whose sorrowful counte- 
nances gave rise to a 
mournful train of thought 
which a glance at the inte- 
rior of the apartment, in 
which lay the remains of 
their relative or fond friend, 
was not calculated to dis- 
pel." 

A Western paper last year 
contained a paragraph in 
which the announcement 
was made that the tooth of 
a mastodon " weighing four 
and one-half pounds was 
found on Tuesday some two 
feet below the ground while 
digging a ditch." 

Examples of this kind of 
ambiguous construction are 
not confined to the news- 
paper columns, by any 
means. They abound in 
books which have been 
carefully read by author and 
proof-reader, and are not 
wanting in the works of 
some of our best authors. 
The following is from Miss 
Austen : 

" Mr. Collins and Charlotte ap- 
peared at the door, and the car- 
riage stopped at the small gate, 
which ied by a short gravel walk 
to the house, amid the nods and 
smiles of the whole party." 

And again.: 

"Elizabeth hesitated, but her 
knees trembled under her, and she 
felt how little could be gained by an attempt to pursue them." 

Even Thackeray has been guilty of slovenly writ- 
ing. For example, I read in his " Virginians " : " He 
dropped his knife in his retreat against the wall, 
which his rapid antagonist kicked under the table." 
If this was a stone wall, it is fair to presume that the 
rapid antagonist's toes were rendered useless for any 
further calcitration. In another novel from the pen 
of a favorite author I find this singular statement: 

"The major shrugged his shoulders and made no reply to the 
humane sentiment, and presently was too engrossed in examining 
a flying fish which had leaped out of the water upon the deck to 
continue the conversation with the captain." 

In a very interesting little book in which the mys- 
teries of the dairy are explained, we are told that 

"After the golden cheeses have been baked, they are taken to 
the vaults, and piled up. It would do the eyes of a miser good to 
see the inside of this vault, or even of a defaulting bank clerk." 

Why or how the miser could possibly be made hap- 
pier or better by acting the part of an haruspex, and 



gazing at the inside of a dishonest bank clerk — or 
what connection can exist between the defaulter's 
viscera and the interior of a cheese vault, this little 
book, in all other respects remarkably clear, does 
not explain. 

When Professor Hasbrouck, the worthy principal 
of an educational institute in Jersey City, so narrowly 
escaped serious injury two or three years ago, the 
reporter of one of the evening papers, after describ- 
ing the accident in scholarly terms, made this addi- 
tion : 

"Fortunately his fall was broken by striking on a board which 
gave way, and escaped with a sprained wrist." 

Up to this point the reader's sympathy was alto- 
gether with the professor, but by the time he had 
finished reading the paragraph, he was forced to be- 




"SHOO, FLY!" 

stow at least a small share upon the board, which, 
struck by a fall, had escaped with a sprained wrist. 

Very laughable errors are occasionally detected in 
the writings of the pedagogues, who should, by all 
means, be the most scrupulous and fastidious in the 
use of language. In Quackenboss's " Natural Phil- 
osophy " (1866), on page 75, is a sentence which the 
critic might find fault with without being taxed with 
undue severity. Teachers and parents are told that 

"High chairs for children are unsafe unless their legs spread at 
the bottom." 

Seeing that the legs here spoken of must belong to 
the chair, it is hardly fair to charge the writer with 
anything more serious than an accidental looseness 
of expression. But on page 90 of the same book we 
are told with all gravity, that 

" Machinery enables us with a certain amount of power, by tak- 
ing a longer time, to do pieces of work that we could not otherwise 
do at all," 

— which is very much like nonsense. 



By what singular mental process the Paterson re- 
porter was recently brought to the announcement 
that " they are digging up a corpse which has been 
buried two years in consequence of a contested will 
case;" or why the editor of a short-lived Sunday 
paper found it advisable to hint that "to fret the 
literary horizon with one more emblem of journal- 
istic enterprise may seem to many an absurd exhib- 
ition of pig-headed temerity," it would puzzle the 
astutest psychologist to determine. Certain it is, 
however, that the ways of the average newspaper 
writer are inscrutable, and that his sentences are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. It is hypercritical, 
no doubt, to search for literary lapses in articles from 
the daily and weekly press, written, corrected, and 
printed probably in a few hours ; yet when we find 
them they are amusing, even when they shock us 
with their exhibitions of the 
most barbarous disrespect 
to the Queen's English. 
Thus, we can hardly refrain 
from laughing outright on 
reading the following para- 
graph printed in the Lock- 
port Union in December 
last ; while at the same time 
we feel a strong desire to 
seize the writer and drown 
him in his own inkstand : 

"The outgoing and the incom- 
ing were both brave and efficient 
soldiers, and him who says they 
never smelt gunpowder are mis- 
taken. They have both been on 
numerous battle-fields, coming 
home with the honors, and in the 
case of Major L., who by the by, 
for meritorious acts, was breveted 
Lieutenant Colonel." 

' ' Clavo clavuspellittir. ' ' The 
reference to a military man 
reminds me of a queer let- 
ter, written in 1868, to a 
New York daily, by a cor- 
respondent who had been 
sent to West Point, to de- 
scribe the scenes and inci- 
dents during the time of 
General Grant's visit to the 
Military Academy, in No- 
vember of that year: "A 
number of persons were in- 
troduced to General Grant 
and lady on the way up by 
General Dent " * * * * 
"Young children were 
lifted by their mothers up 
to the window, from which 
General Grant shook hands 
with every one, male and 
female, who presented their 
hands to be shook" * * * * 
"General Grant shook 
hands with each officer as 
he came up in the most 
business-like mariner " * * 
* * "As the boat touched 
I the dock, thirteen guns 
I were belched forth from 
I Battery Knox, making the 
I hills and valleys to echo 
with reverberations." Fred 
Grant, although " a fair 
fresh-skinned boy, with bluish-gray eyes, rather 
chubby in appearance," was not, by any means, "in 
the opinion of the students, the brightest boy in his 
studies." "Still," added the conscientious scribe, 
" he has got that bony, massive head and manner of 
looking steadfastly like his father, at matters and 
things, which has made the latter famous." * * * * 
" The cadets stare in silent awe at him, most fortu- 
nate of generals, as he silently moves and strolls 
about the grounds, and they present arms in a highly 
respectful manner whenever he comes within a stone's 
throw of their vicinity. There was a dress parade as 
usual this evening, and with the fine band bursting 
forth in strains that rent the blue dark hills, the 
scene was really beautiful to behold." 

Harper's Bazar once printed a home-written letter 
from a Paris correspondent, who solemnly averred 
that at Fontainebleau the emperor was " very often 
in country negligee — a light cloth jacket and a small 
round gray hat with a few jay feathers" — what one 
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would properly call undress uniform, methinks. But 
the poor empress, according to the statement of this 
same correspondent, must have been utterly demor- 
alized ; for he wrote with equal precision as to de- 
tails, that Eugenie was " very partial to a chignon of 
curls," and " scarcely wears anything else, except on 
horseback." 

Last year, the physicians of Galveston, Texas, 
struck for higher pay ; and after an interesting meet- 
ing they published their new schedule of fees, which, 
as may readily be guessed by the quotations given 
below, is a very odd document : 

" For a visit in a family where there are several patients, $3 each. 

" When the visiting physician is in doubt, and consults with an- 
other, he shall receive $15. 

*' No families or individuals shall be contracted for by the year. 

"All bills are recommended to be presented and collected im- 
mediately after last illness." 

It has often been shown how it is possible for print- 
ers to turn a beautiful paragraph into ridicule by 
dropping a letter from the author's manuscript text, 
by omitting a word, by misspelling 
another, or by punctuating improp- 
erly. But printers have never been 
noted for a strong desire to mani- 
fest contrition for the manifold sins 
and wickednesses of which they 
have been guilty ; and it is not 
probable that at this late day, even 
with the dawn of the millennium 
dazzling their eyes, they will either 
weep or wail or gnash their teeth 
in token of repentance. On the 
contrary, they continue to irritate 
mild-mannered men with their 
blunders, and to make morose men 
murderously mad at their many 
mischievous mistakes. What won- 
der that the celebrated Philadel- 
phia divine became transported 
• with rage when, on the day follow- 
ing the delivery of his great lecture 
on " Marriage," he read in the In- 
quirer that he had defined love as 
"an infernal teapot," instead of 
"an internal transport!" What 
wrath must have filled the soul of 
the truthful hunter, Zebulon War- 
ren, who, after giving the country 
editor an honest account of his last 
exploit in panther shooting, found 
the story thus distorted : 

" The shot was most excellent, and taking 
effect directly above the -left eye at the dis- 
tance of 40 yards from the tip of his nose to 
the end of his tail he measured eight feet." 



When the printer, in setting up 
a glowing eulogy of the lady prin- 
cipal of the village school, dropped 
a word, and adverted to "the repu- 
tation for teaching she bears," that 
lady's indignation was certainly ex- 
cusable. But Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton has had as much cause for 
fault-finding .as any other "puir 
body" whose spoken and written 
words are doomed to reproduction 
at the printer's hands. A year or 
two ago she wrote thus mournfully to a Buffalo 
paper : 

" By some fantastic trick of your type-setter, my speech in St. 
James' Hall, on Saturday evening, is suddenly terminated, and so 
linked with that of Mr. Train, that I am made to run off in an en- 
tirely new vein of eloquence. Among many other exploits I am 
made to boast that I neither smoke, nor chew, nor drink, nor lie, 
nor steal, nor swear ; as if such accomplishments were usual among 
American women. In the Buffalo Express women are to vote for 
• liberty and God,' instead of ' freedom and equality.' In a speech 
not long since, wherever I refer to my honored countrymen as 
' white males, ' I am reported as having addressed them as ' white 
mules.' All these are good jokes if credited to the printer's devil'; 
but not to those who represent an unpopular side, and carefully 
weigh their words." 

Sometimes a printer's blunder is the innocent cause 
of great grief, as in the case of a paragraph which re- 
cently appeared in a city paper, and was copied all 
over the Union. In that journal it was announced 
that 

"Mr. T. H. Glenny, who played in New York in ' Arrah-na- 
Pogue,' is starving in the English provinces." 

The truth was that Mr. Glenny was "starring" in 
the provinces, and was doubtless living on the fat of 
the land while his friends were mourning his decease. 



Fancy the feelings of the fond mothers who read 
in Doctor Doran's " Saints and Sinners " a proof of 
the irreligion and stinginess of the Presbyterians in 
Crawford, Scotland, in that 

" At a kirk collection, all that was found in the plate, after prayer, 
sermon, and christening, were two bad shillings and a babie ! " 

And how immeasurable will their relief be when they 
learn that not a real live baby, but a copper " bawbee " 
was the only treasure found in that plate ! 

But the following series of odd blunders were not 
committed by the printer : • 

" The lecture last evening was a brilliant affair. The hall ought 
to have been filled, but we are sorry to say only forty persons were 
present. The speaker began by saying that he was by birth an 
ecclesiastical deduction, and gave a learned description of Satan 
and his skill in sawing trees. Among other things he stated that 
the patriarch Abraham taught Cecrops arithmetic. We trust the 
lecturer may be induced to repeat the lecture at some future day." 

This was printed in a Western paper. On the day 
of its appearance the lecturer wrote to the editor : 

" In a report of my lecture in your beautiful city you have made 




" Picking flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower." 

some mistakes, which I wish to correct. You made me speak of 
myself as by birth ' an ecclesiastical deduction ; ' whereas I said, 
that I was not by birth, but only ecclesiastically, a Dutchman. 
Instead of speaking of Satan as sawing trees, I spoke of him as 
sowing tares. I did not mention Abraham's name, but spoke of 
the Arabians as nomads of patriarchal simplicity; and said that 
Cecrops was the founder of Athens, and that he instructed the 
people in agriculture." 

Nor is any printer chargeable with the promulga- 
tion of the error, through numerous French journals, 
that the present Governor of New York is the iden- 
tical " Dixie," on whose land the rebels promised to 
take their stand, and vegetate and die there. It was 
not a French printer, but an educated French editor, 
who, in a recent edition of Didot's famous biograph- 
ical work, introduced Brigham Young under the 
name of Brigham Jeune (or junior), under the impres- 
sion that the second of Brigham's names intimates 
that there is an older Brigham. Nor yet is it a printer 
who should be blamed for describing the murder- 
scene in " Othello " in these words : 

" Upon which the Moor, seizing a bolster full of rage and jeal- 
ousy, smothers her." 

It was a reporter who wrote for the World and 
other papers, in October, 1868, the report of a speech 



delivered at West Point, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Sedgwick Monument, in which a well- 
known and oft-repeated quotation was rendered, 
" You by liber tas, I by fiairia /" but a printer set it up, 
and he should have known better. 

You will find, in Miss Cooper's " Pages and Pic- 
tures," an amusing account of the blunder of the 
translator who first rendered her father's novel, "The . 
Spy," into the French language. The Wharton resi- 
dence, you remember, was called " The Locusts." 
The translator referred to his dictionar)', and there 
discovered that The Locusts was in French Les Sau- 
terelles — the grasshopper. But when he found one of 
the dragoons represented as tying his horse to one 
of the locusts on the lawn, he naturally supposed 
that he was at fault. Nothing daunted, however, but 
taking it for granted that American grasshoppers, 
like everything else American, must be of gigantic 
size, he gravely informed his readers that the dragoon 
secured his charger by fastening the bridle to one of 
the grasshoppers which were kept standing before 
the door for that purpose. 

It was a medical gentleman who 
wrote to Sir Henry Halford, in 1832, 
on the subject of cholera, claiming 
the credit of being "the first to dis- 
cover the disease, and communicate 
it to the public." It was a Board 
of Supervisors who resolved — 

" 1. That we build a new jail. 

2. That the new jail be built out of the 
materials of the old jail. 

3. That the old jail be used until the new 
jail be finished." 

It was a dramatic and musical 
critic in Ohio who denied that Miss 
Kellogg had a larger repertoire than 
Parepa, Nilsson, or Patti, and who 
thus defended his position : 

" We do not, of course, know how Miss 
Kellogg was dressed in other cities, but, 
upon the occasion of her last performance 
here, we are positively certain that her re- 
pertoire did not seem to extend out so far as 
either Nilsson's or Patti's. It may have 
been that her overskirts were cut too nar- 
row, to permit of its being gathered into such 
a large lump behind ; or it may have been 
that it had been crushed down accidentally ; 
but the fact remains, that both of Miss Kel- 
logg' s rivals wore repertoires of a much 
more extravagant size — very much to their 
discredit, we think." 

It was a French scholar who, in 
preparing a classified catalogue of 
books, placed Miss Maria Edge- 
worth's " Essay on Irish Bulls " in 
the list of works on Natural His- 
tory; and it was a Scotch gentle- 
man of leisure who, having pur- 
chased and read a copy of it, pro- 
nounced her " a puir silly body to 
write a buke on- bulls, and no ane 
word o' horned cattle in it a', forby 
the bit beastie [the vignette] at the 
beginning." 

It was an English shoemaker who 
thus replied to a dealer's adver- 
tisement in an Oxford paper : " The 
boots and shoes Mr. Crispin says 
he sells ot my make is a lie." And the intelligent 
superintendent of a wealthy railway in England is 
responsible for this : 

"Hereafter when trains moving in an opposite direction are ap- 
proaching each other on separate lines, conductors and engineers 
will be required to bring their respective trains to a dead halt 
before the point of meeting, and be very careful not to proceed till 
each train has passed the other." 

This is just such a bull as our own passenger rail- 
way superintendents make when they tell the travel- 
ing public that " Passengers are forbidden to get on 
or off the cars when in motion " — a kind of blunder 
that types will not make unless " set up " to it by a 
misdirected intelligence. 

These examples from periodical literature may 
readily be multiplied to show that slipshod English 
is not to be exclusively attributed to any one class of 
people. We may go away back among the early 
standard writers and find frequent examples; — even 
in Milton, Addison, Steele and Sterne ; while Shak- 
speare's works abound with them. The further we 
go back the more we find correctness the exception 
and incorrectness the rule. We are only just begin- 
ning to learn how to write. — Gath Brittle. 



